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ABSTRACT 

This technical report provides susaary infornation 
and evaluation of the activities that were carried out in the 
institutionalization phase of the iapleaentation of the Individually 
Guided Education (IGE) Project in the Multiunit School— Elementary 
(MUS-E) . The institutionalization phase, the last of- four, is defined 
as the introduction of IGE concepts and practices into undergraduate 
courses for prospective IGE teachers and into graduate programs for 
unit leaders and IGE principals. Three teacher educ&tion institutions 
developed academic year programs for IGE principals, unit leaders, 
and staff reading teachers. Federal funds were appropriated through 
the Wisconsin R S D Center for Cognitive Learning to the three 
institutions to aid in the development of the programs, and a limited 
number of fellowships, including tuition and stipends, were offered 
at each institution. The prograa developed at each institution, while 
not identical, followed the same basic four step model. The first 
half of the prograa was devoted to the acquisition of new knowledge, 
and the second half emphasized actual experience in IGE/MUS-E 
implementation. In general, the five academic year programs offered 
at the three institutions proved successful. It is felt that if the 
strengths of the various prograis were combined, a stronger model of 
institutionalization of IGE/MOS-E could be developed. (HMD) 
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Statement of Focus 



Individually Guided Education (IGE) is a new comi:ffehensive system of 
elementary education. The following components of the IGE system are in 
varying stages of development and implementation: a new organization for 
instruction and related administrative arrangements; a model of instructional 
programing for the individual student; and curriculum components in prereading, 
reading » mathematics > motivation » and environmental education. The develop- 
ment of other curriculum components, of a system for managing instruction by 
computer, and of instructional strategies is needed to complete the system. 
Continuing programmatic research is required to provide a sound knowledge 
base for the components under development and for improved second generation 
components. Finally, systematic implementation is essential so that the prod- 
ucts will function properly in the IGE schools. 

The Center plans and carries out the research, development, and imple- 
mentation components of its IGE program in this sequence: (1) identify the 
needs and delimit the component problem area; (2) assess the possible con- 
straints—financial r6*sources and availability of staffs (3) formulate general 
plans and specific procedures for solving the problems; (4) secure and allo- 
cate human and material resources to carry out the plans; (5) provide for 
effective communication among personnel and efficient management of activi- 
ties and resources; and (6) evaluate the effectiveness of each activity and 
its contribution to the total program and correct any difficulties through feed- 
back mechanisms and appropriate management techniques. 

A self^renewing system of elementary education is projected in each 
participating elementary school, i.e», one which is less dependent on external 
sources for direction and is more responsive tc ti^e needs of the children attend- 
ing each particular school. In the IGE schools. Center -developed and other 
curriculum products compatible with the Center's instructional programing model 
will lead to higher student achievement and self-direction in learning and in 
conduct and also to higher morale and Job satisfaction among educational per- 
sonnel. Each developmental product makes its unique contribution to IGE as 
it is implemented in the schools . The various research components add to the 
knowledge of Center practitioners, developers, and theorists. 
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IntfoducUon 



Th» IGE ImpitmtntaHon Modr 

In the spring of 1971 , funds from the 
United States Office of Education (USOE) pro- 
vided the resources for the Wisconsin Research 
and Development Center for Cognitive Learning 
to begin the national implementation of Individ- 
ually Guided Education (IGE) in the Multiunit 
School-Elementary (MUS-E). The effort is 
guided by a four-phase model of implementation 
which Is carried out In cooperation with state 
education agencies, teacher education InsUtu-^ 
tions , and local education agencies in the con- 
text of state IGE networks . 

The operational definition of the four 
phases as applied to IGE is as follows: 

Phase 1; Awarenes^ — The primary purpose of 
awareness conferences (generally a 
one-day activity) in to give school 
district decision-makers enough in- 
formation to enable them to decide 
whether or not to adopt IGE. Also, 
information Is provided relative to 
required school district commitments 
and opportunities for subsequent in- 
service activities to make the change- 
over. 

Phase 2: Start-ur— Three elements comprise 
this phase , The first is a three-day 
workshop for the principal and pro- 
specUve unit leaders* The second Is 
a pre- opening of school workshop for 
an entire building staff and run by the 
principals and unit leaders . The 
third is comprised of a minimum of 
four one'^half day Inservlce sessions 
during the first year after the change- 
over • 

Phase 3: Maintenance/Refinement— The main- 
tenance of the implementation of IGE 
m the schools Is enhanced when 
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personnel are provided opportunities 
for reinforcing basic concepts and 
principles. Refinement of IGE imple- 
mentation requires the acquisition of 
skills and understandings. Both 
maintenance and refinement activities 
are generally provided through speci- 
ally focused workshops, Institutes 
and courses offered by teacher edu- 
cat: ^n Institutions * 

Phase 4; Ins tl tution^lf za^ ^on—This phase is 
defined as the Introduction of IGE 
concepts and practices into under- 
graduate courses for prospective IGE 
teachers and into graduate programs 
for unit leaders and IGE principals « 

These phases are carried out in a number 
of states that are now forming state IGE net- 
works. In these networks the state education 
agency, teacher education Institutions^ Inter- 
mediate educational agencies, and local edu- 
cation agencies cooperatively determine their 
various roles and responsibilities in relation 
to the four phases* The national Implementa- 
Uon of IGE is now continuing in an Increasing 
number of states v/ith support from the National 
Institute of Education (NIE). 

Tht Impbmtntciffon Modtl in Optratfon 

with the funds provided in 1971 , the 
Center, in cooperation with educational 
agencies at all levels in several states, pro- 
ceeded to engage in a series of actlvies re- 
lated to the four-phase model of implementa- 
tion* In the awareness phase, the Center con- 
ducted a series of one-day workshops for the 
purpose of developing awareness of and a 
knowledge base about IGE. In the start-up 
phase, school staffs implementing IGE were 
provided principal and unit leader workshops 
of three days* duration and, in turn, conducted 
workshops of three to five days for their staff 

I 



teachers prior to the opening of school* Coop- 
erating state education agencies conducted 
iour, one-half day inservice sessions durinci 
the scho.)l year. 

The third piKiiie, maintenauco/ refinement , 
was initiated witn thu cooperation of selected 
teachf^r education institutions. During tnis 
pluiiSe, te^icher oiucMition institutions were to 
focus their ..attention on the planning, develop- 
ment, and oper.iti'^n uf one-week institutes for 
experienced IGL personnel (principals, unit 
loaders, and staff reaainj teachers). Teacher 
education institutions initiated the institution-- 
alii^.ation phase. This phase focused on 
nca 5eniic-y<*"*^J* Graduate level programs de- 
r>i.jne i to train multiunlt principals, unit 
leaaers p and staff readincj teachers. 

At the same time the CJontt?r subcontr.H'ted 
with nine state education agencies to implement 
IGE in scnools in their districts. The nine 
stattjs coopt^ratln*^ with tfie Center for the time 
period 1971-1973 were Colorado, Connecticut. 
Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Newjersoy, Ohio, 
South Carolina, and Wisconsin. In California, 
a subcontract was nos^otiated with the San jose 
State University. Because of substantial inter* 
est in other locations, the Center cooperated 
witn teacher education institutions or local 
school districts in Nebraska, New York, and 
Virginia. In these locations the Center provided 
some personnel support and invited personnel to 
attend Center-conducted institutes. 

To assure that the cooperating agencies 
had tae requisite leadership capabilities, the 
R & I) Center st<^ff conducted workshops to pre- 
pare personnel froni sf^te education agencies, 
teacher educai>'>n institutions, and other agen- 
cies to carry c »t the activities associated with 
the four phases of IGL implementation. 

Evoluation of th« lmpl«mtntotton Modti 

Some evidence has been gathered relat've 
to the efficacy of the Center's strategies to 
date. In a study conducted by the Educatlo»ial 
Testing Service, results showed that: **All 
evidence points toward the conclusion that 
(the MUS-E) organizational and instructional 
changes have taken hold in the majority of 
schools Llronside, 1973]." A second study 
focusing on linkage arrangements found that 
"a proper mix of training activities carried out 
on a frequent basis produced optimum linkage* 
Teacher education institutions, acting as medi- 
ating organlEations between the Wisconsin 
R 6. D Center exhibited high linkage [Paul, 
1974]." Another report discussed, in part, the 
nature of relations between R D organizations 
and field users ♦ The Wisconsin R&D Center's 



model was described as having a '*high payoff 
[Baldrldsie i Johnson, 1972].*' 

Tht Foeu6 of This Report 

This Technical Report provides summary 
information and evaluation of the activities 
that were carried in the institutionalization 
phase. It closes with suggestions for devel- 
oping similar progrc»ms elsewhere. Three 
teacher education institutions {the University 
of Wisconsin— Eau Claire, the University of 
Wisconsln--Madlson, and Marquette University 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin) developed academic' 
year programs for IGE principals, unit leaders # 
and staff reading teachers. IGE personnel in 
all of the cooperatiagi states were invited 10 
apply for these programs. Federal furtds were 
appropriated through the Center to those three 
institutions to aid in the aevelopment of this 
year- long program, and a limited numi>er of 
fellow^ships, including tuition and a $3,000 
stipend, were offe'^ed at each inr^titution to 
promote participation. Budgets similar to the 
one for the University of Wisconsin — Eau Claire, 
illustrated in Table I, weire allotted to each of 
the three universities • The universities, how- 
ever, differed In the number of Fellows sup*- 
ported and the amounts of money involved • 

Althougn the Fellowship program became 
available at a late date due to an unexpected 
delay in availability of funds, the majority of 
the appoinlineais available were sought and 
filled, as indiCfited m Table II. With this 
program each institution had a student base 
upon which to begin the development of a 
graduate program in education with speciali- 
sation in IGE. 

Table I 



Academic Year Program Budget 
University of Wisconsin — Eau Claire 


Ten graduate fellows — 


$30,000,00 


stipends & $3,000.00 each 




Secretarial services 


2.800.00 


Instructional materials- 


2,500.00 


print, audiovisual 




Supplies, mailing, printing 


2,480.00 


Travel {including graduate 




supervision) 


1.500.00 


Faculty salaries 


5,000.00 


Required fees (tuition) 


5,400.00 


Overhead 


4.320.00 




$54,000,00 
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Table II 



Academic Year (AY) Programs and Fellowghips by Institutions 




Type of AY 


No. of AY 


No. of Ay 




Program 


Fellow snips 


71-72 Fellows 


Institution 


Offered 


Offered 


Appointed 


Marquette University 


Unit Leader 


5 


5 


U.W, — Eau Claire 


Unit Leader 


to 


10 


U.W.— Madison 


Unit Leader 


10 


9 




Principal 


10 


9 




Reading Staff 


5 


5 



II 

program Descriptkm 



The programs developed hy each institu- 
tion, while not identical, followed a suggested 
four- step instructional model as illustrated 
below* 



Entrance 


Knowledge.....-'-''''''''''^ 




Transition 




^^^^^^^'^"^'^'''^ Experience 





Each institution established selection criteria 
for applicants entering its program. The first 
half of each program emphasized the acquisi- 
tion of new knowledge and the practical ap- 
plication of it. The second half of each pro- 
gram provided actual experience in the spe- 
cialized position to ensiu-o smooth transition 
from the academic to the school situation • 
The influence of the instructional model on 
the programs formulated by each institution 
is evident* 



Prior to specifying criteria for the selec- 
tion of fellowship recipients, each institution 
developed general objectives for its academic 
year program particular to the type of program 
to be offered* Through the combined effort of 
instructors and fellows during the early fall of 
1971 , objectives for unit leader programs in 
each institution evolved into specific perform- 
ance goals . The objectives for the staff read- 
ing fellows, while remi^ining general, empha- 
sized the broad areas of development desired* 
The objectives for the multltuiit principal 



program also remained general, stressing the 
knowledge aspects of the field, rather than 
the experiential aspects. The specific state- 
ment of objectives for each of these programs 
is contained in the Appendix. 



Selection af Appliconh 

The selection criteria established for all 
programs were similar. Applicants in each 
program were required to have: (1) a bacca- 
laureate degree, (2) admission to the graduate 
school of the university and to the education 
department of their program, and (3) the inten- 
tion to remain in the elementary school field 
which wie fellowship designated* In addition, 
unit leader candidates to Eau Claire, multiunit 
principal candidates to Madison, and staff 
reading teacher candidates to Madison, were 
required to have a minimum of two years of 
teaching experience at the elementary level* 
Unit leader candidates to Madison needed a 
minimum of thme years of public school teach- 
ing experience at the elementary level* 

Eau Claire unit leader applicants sub- 
mitted two letters of recommendation, one 
from the principal and one from the chief 
school officer where they had last served or 
were presently serving; Madison staff read- 
ing teacher applicants submitted a letter of 
recommendation from either the principal or a 
chief school officer; and Madison unit leader 
applicants submitted two letters, one from the 
principal and the other from a fellow teacher^ 
Finally # the multiunit principal applicants 
were required to possess leadership capabil- 
ities and to have an interest in becoming a 
principal of a multiunit school. 
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Program Conftnt 

The Urilversity ot Wisconsin — Eau Claire 
structured a program for unit leaders which 
emphasized the essential responsibilities of 
the leader as model teacher, planner and co- 
ordinator of the unit's education program, 
member of the Instructional Improvement Com- 
mittee (IIC), and director of the unit's instruct 
tional staff. The primary competencies to bo 
developed by the participants included areas 
of curriculum, instruction, assessment and 
evaluation, staff development, and staff lead- 
ership. Secondary competencies to be de- 
veloped included the areae of research and 
development, school- community relations, 
and educational technology. 

Two courses were required for fellowship 
recipients during the first semester, Individ- 
ualized Instruction in the Elementary School, 
and The Tp^acher and Differentiated Staffing. 
Electives in the areas of measurement and 
evaluation, reading, and educational psychol- 
ogy were suggested, and fellows were en*- 
couraged to develop one area of special ex- 
pertise. Two courses were required of the 
fellows during the second semesters-Leader'^ 
ship Practicum in Elementary Schools, and 
Seminar. The practicum Included a minimum 
of 3 1/2 days per week of internship in an 
IGE/MUS-E school, working as part of a unit, 
attending IIC meetings, and attending System- 
wide Program Committee (SPC) meetings. The 
seminar dealt with problems encountered in 
the practicum and with the development of ma- 
terials and theory. Two of the fellows were 
exempt from the practlcun^ experience. One 
was required to return to teach in the school 
district from which she had received sabbati- 
cal leave for the program,, but which had not 
Inaugurated IGE/MUS-E as expected. The 
other was assigned to develop and execute an 
inservxce program for a total school staff pre- 
paring to implement IGB/MUS-E in a new physi- 



cal facility. However, both shared their unique 
experiences and problems with the other fel- 
lows throughout the Seminar. 

The Unit Leader Program designed by Mar- 
quette University stressed: (i) the stiucture 
and function of the multiunlt school; (2) dif- 
ferentiated staffing, especially the role of the 
unit leader; (3) research in education j (4) ways 
in which individualization of instruction may 
be achieved, with emphasis on individual dlf-- 
ferences; (5) the developmr^nt and use of be- 
havioral objectives; (6) evaluation and as- 
sessment of academic progress in the multi- 
unit school, primarily the construction and 
utilisation of criterion-referenced tests; 
(7} the use of media to promote creativity and 
learning in the multiunit school, with discus- 
sions on curriculum development and sensory 
modalities; and (8) the interpersonal interac- 
tions which facilitate or impede the program. 
The program was structured around degree 
requirements and fellows carried a full credit 
load each semester. The students chosen 
emphasized either Educational Psychology 
With concentration in statistics, evaluation 
and measurement, and foundations? or Curricu- 
lum and Administration, All fellows enrolled 
in Differentiated Staffing and Individualiza- • 
tion of Instruction: The unit leader visited 
multiunit schools in Wisconsin, and partici- 
pated in unit leader workshops during the first 
semester. During both the first and second 
semesters, participants spent approximately 
twenty hours per week in two multiunit schools 
in the Milwaukee area working with upper 
elementary children and staff members. This 
time presented the fellows with experience in 
curriculum, communication, and administra- 
tion through attending IIC meetings, coordi- 
nating and scheduling staff meetings, teach- 
ing various groups of children, demonstrating 
nfe?w methods and techniques to the staff, 
discussing perspectives of the children's 
learning involvement and style, designing 



math pacs. developing other math curriculum 
materials, constructing criterion-reference^ 
tests, and analyzing the types of errors chil- 
dren make. This practical aspect of the pro- 
gram was probably the most beneficial in pre- 
paring the follows for their future work. 

The Unit Leader Program developed by 
the University of Wisconsin — Madison was 
based on unit leader responsibilities for in- 
struction of children, participation in research 
and development, innovation, diffusion, and 
participation in teacher education. It included 
twenty-one semester hours of graduate course 
work m curriculum and instruction, relate'! 
methodology » educational psychology, and a 
combination of learning, development, mea- 
surements, statistics and research design. 
In addition, fellows were required to attend 
a pre-'practicum seminar and a retreat* to m^ake 
visits to schools durlnq the first semester, 
and to participate In a practlcum and practlcum 
seminar durin^^ the second semester. 

The pre-practlcum seminar familiarized 
the fellows with IGE/MUS-E components and 
operations; the retreat provided interaction 
between prospective principals of MUS-E 
schools and the unit leader group through 
simulated problem solving of a school's dif- 
ficulties; and the school visits presented in- 
formation on producls presently in use, the 
MUS-E organlzat^ciiil pattern, and means of 
individualization in specific subject arenas* 
The practlcum of two days per v/eek held in 
the Janesvllle school dlstrta. allov/ed the 
fellows to gain actual experience In an IGE 
setting. The practlcum seminar involved dis- 
cussing the experiences resulting from the 
practlcum and relating these experiences to 
differentiated staffing. This program provided 
a diversity of Information and practice for the 
students. 

The aim of the academic year program de- 
veloped by the University of Wisconsin*- 
Madison for staff reading teachers, was to 
acquaint participants with the concepts and 
procedures Involved in IGE and the Wisconsin 
Design for Reading SK »] Development, and 
generally Incre^ise the compentence of people 
who will teach redding In the elementary 
schools . 

The program developed consisted not 
only of reading coursf^s aiKl courses related 
to the teaching of reading, but also of a pre- 
practlcum ssminar^ school observations, and 
a retreat during the first semester; and a prac- 
tlcum and practlcum seminar during the second 
semester. The process objectives and struc- 
ture of these experiences were identical to 
those of the University of Wisconsin — Madison 
Unit Leader Program » 



The Multiunit Principals Program of the 
University of Wisconsin— Madison stressed 
the particular administrative skills necessary 
for smooth operation in an IGE schools A 
minimum of 24 credit hours was required in 
course work with an additional one day per 
%veek observation apprenticeship in three or 
four different schools the first semester, and 
a minimum of two days per week participation 
apprenticeship in one school the second se- 
mester. The purpose of the observation ap- 
prenticeship was to provide an opportunity 
for fellows to relate the classroom activities 
in which they were involved to actual school 
ectlvlties. The purpose of the participation 
apprenticeship was to allow the fellows to 
assume responsibility for a m.ajor instructional 
Improvement in the school, and to gain experi- 
ence in a wide range of administrative activ- 
ities. 

These program summaries illustrate the 
institutions' efforts to provide smooth transi- 
tion from knowledge to experience to actual 
school employment as outlined in the instruc- 
tional m.odel. A complete description of the 
major content of each program is contained In 
Appendix A* 

Porttcipont InformoHcHi 

The University of Wisconsin — Eau Claire 
awarded fellowships to ten students who met 
their selection criteria. Five of these fellows 
had completed the MST degree by the end of 
the 1972 summer session. Four of them were 
continuing work on their degree aixJ one, who 
had begun work on a master's degree with a 
joint major In special education and music at 
another institution « completed his work there. 
As of August, 1972^ four of the fellows were 
employed as unit leaders In IG^/MUS-E 
schools, four employed in IGE/MUS-E related 
fields, and two were unemployed. Fellows 
who were free to change their residence re- 
ceived many opporttinlties for employment as 
unit leaders. Unfortunately, fellows who 
could seek employment only within the t u 
Claire area were not hired in leadership roles. 
Hiring teachers at the bac'ielor's level rather 
than the master's level seemed to be a com- 
mon practice in this area. 

Marquette University awarded five fellow- 
ships to students with degrees in elementary 
education, three of whom had teaching experi- 
ence. Of these fellows, one received his 
doctorate in curriculum aiid instruction upon 
completion of the program, two received their 
master's degrees by August, 1972, and the 
other two are continuing work on their degrees. 
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One of the three fellows who received degrees 
is presently employed as the principal of a 
multiunit school in New York, one as a teacher 
in a multiunit school, and one as a developer 
of individualized teaching materials- 

The University of Wisconsin — Madison 
awarded nine unit leader fellowships* nine 
principal fellowships, and five staff reading 
teacher fellowships. The applicants selected 
for the unit leader program each had three or 
more years of teaching experience with a 
group average of six and one- half years. 
Three of these fellows also had experience in 
multiunit schools. For the staff reading teacher 
fellows, teaching experience ranged fiom none 
to four years, with a group average of two 
years. One of these teachers had been em- 
ployed by an IGE/MUS-E school. 

As of August, 1972, five fellows had ob- 
tained school relaied assignments. Two were 
working in a multiunit school as unit leaders , 
one was working as a reading teacher in a tradi* 
tional school^ one was working as a teacher 
supervisor in a non-graded school, and one 
was employed in the implementation program of 
the Research and Development Center. The 
remaining fellows were either continuing gradu- 
ate work within the university or seeking em- 
ployment. 

Evotuotion 

The University of Wisconsin — Eau Claire 
program met the expectations of IGE school 
personnel and the department of education* 
The principals and central office personnel 
who worked with the graduate fellows were 
generally enthusiastic about the quality of 
the students' background. Some of their 
specific comments includes 

His knowledge, insight and under- 
standing of the IGE/MUS-E concepts 
has been a tremendous asset to the 
staff at Southview. Every indication 
points to a most successful career 
for him as a unit leaden 

He would be well qualified to initiate 
an individualised educational program 
in most any school. He knows the 
concepts well, giving him the head 
start needed for the implementation 
of an IGE/MUS-E program. 

She explained IGE and how it works 
in great detail. Her knowledge of 
IGE/MUS-E as well as her experience 
in IGE would make her an excellent 
candidate for a unit leader position. 



He is well informed regarding well 
known individualized learning plans 
and especially IGE. He is an enthu- 
siastic supporter of the MUS-E or- 
ganization plan. In the IIC, we began 
to make plans for an inservice pro- 
gram for next year that will be de- 
signed to bring present staff members 
up to date on the latest developments 
in IGE as well as to assist present 
staff members who are not yet involved 
in IGE to become better informed and 
ready to become active in IGE the 
following year* He was a great help 
in this project and made numerous 
worthwhile suggestions. 

She exhibited good leadership qual- 
ities in the planning, organization, 
and implementation of the Wisconsin 
Design for Reading Skill Development 
at Roosevelt. 

To me iis is the route to pursue in 
develoi^ing future unit leaders. I 
feel it should also be extended to 
include the training of other unit 
members. Combining the fellow's 
previous teaching experience with 
his intern leadership program this 
past semester results in a highly 
capable unit leader who is prepared 
to organize a unit in an IGE/MUS-E 
school given a willing staff. 

Her study on reading achievement in 
our elementary school from the past 
six years gave us valuable ideas in 
making better use of our present 
reading program. Through her help 
we will be leaning toward the multi- 
unit design. Her ideas have helped 
to give strength to our units and 
have helped ail the teachers to work 
together toward the same goal. 

The department of education is continuing 
the MST prcjgram with IGE emphasis developed 
for the fellowship program. Its present pro- 
gram includes the courses in individualized 
instruction and multiunit school operations 
started for the academic year program and two 
more courses are being developed to further 
strengthen the programs. These are Educa- 
tional Leadership, a course which has been 
approved by the graduate council in 1970. and 
Program Development, a course to help prin- 
cipals, unit leaders, and others conceptualize, 
implement, and evaluate inservice and curricu- 
lum development programs related to IGE/MUS- 
E. The latter course was presented to the 



graduate council during the fail semester of 
1972. 

Marquette University developed an as- 
sessment instrument for student evaluation 
of the program consisting of six questions. 
In response to these six questions, the pro- 
gram was to be rated from excellent to poor. 

1. Do you feel that the objectives 
were clearly stated? 

2. Did you find the material given 
you helpful ? 

3. Do you feel that the program was 
well organized ? 

4. How would you rate the program 
as a whole ? 

5» Do you feel that the objectives 
were fulfilled ? 

6. Would you recommend a similar 
program to other students who 
wish to become unit leaders? 

Each question received a modal response of 
excellent, indicating that the students felt 
the program accomplished Its purpose. 

The University of Wisconsin — Madison 
evaluated its unit leader program through data 
acquired from the fellows at the completion of 
their program* The data was gathered through a 
questionnaire prepared by the Center's evalua- 
tion staff. All nine unit leader fellows re- 
sponded to the questionnaire, giving their 
opinions about the pre-practicum seminar, 
the practlcum, the course work, and the 
strengths and weaknesses of the program. 

When asked to evaluate how much the 
pre-practicum seminar helped them understand 
the IGE/MUS-E program, three of the seven 
participants who completed the program stated 
It helped much, and two others indicated it 
helped some. The participants ranked, in 
order, seminar activities according to their 
perceived value; (1) group discussion, 
(2) school visits aijd observations of MUS-E 
schools, (3) retreat with prospective MUS-E 
principals, (4) IGE/MUS-E printed materials, 
(5) participation in the one-week Unit Leader 
Institute, (6) IGE/MUS-E films, and (7) visit- 
ing lecturers. 

With regard to the practlcum, all but one 
ranked the experience as somewhat to very 
beneficial to them as a prospective unit leaden 
In listing the activities that were most bene- 
ficial to them during their practlcum, partici- 
pants indicated IXC participation, unit planning 
sessions and meetings, interaction with other 
building staff, aixi instructional responsibil- 
ities as the most important. 

When asked to state if the outlined aca- 
demic courses were appropriate for their prep- 
aration as a unit leader and why, all gave posi- 



tive responses, though some reservations 
about the utility of particular courses were 
also exp'-essed. Favorable comments were 
made regarding the comprehensiveness of the 
program, the required readings, and the Dif- 
ferentiated Staffing Seminar* 

Participants were also asked to describe 
m their own words their views on three ques- 
tlons» First, what was good about the Unit 
Leader Program? Table III summarizes the 
responses* 



Table III 



Responses to Question Asking 
for Program's Good Points 





No. of Times 


Response 


Listed 


Practlcum experience 


6 


Visiting MUS-E Schools 


5 


Group & interpersonal 




Interaction 


4 


Seminars in Differentiated 




Staffing 


3 


Discussing current trends and 




Issues in education 


2 


Observing teacher-child 




Interaction 


1 


Weighing both the pros and 




cons of IGE/MUS-E system 


1 



Secondly, participants were asked to In- 
dicate what could be improved about the Unit 
Leader Program* Various suggestions for the 
substance of the program included more univer- 
sity courses with content that could be directly 
applied In a teaching situation, more Informa- 
tion on specific methods for grouping and Im- 
plementing IGE In currlcular areas, more and 
earlier chances to share experiences with 
other members, greater Involvement In work- 
shop activities, and study of alternative models 
for open education. 

Thirdly^ the question "What suggestions 
do you have for the future development of the 
Unit Leader Program?" was asked. Although 
the responses were similar to those for the 
previous question, some additional comments 
were made. The suggestions included schedul- 
ing of a second semester course which would 
have four days of practical experience and a 
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seminar on the fifth day, an intensive sharing 
session for the end of the year> better screen- 
ing and selection of fellows, more experiences 
in group dynamics, greater supervision and 
assistance for those who have problems 
coping with a leadership role» and emphasis 
on the cultural aspects of schooling. 

In summary, the participants valued those 
activities which appeared to be most relevant 
to their future role in a multiunit school. The 
practicum and the Differentiated Staffing 
Course received high praise. Various indi- 
viduals praised or criticized the amount of 
Individualization, apparently according to 
their personal experience. 

The assessment of the University of Wis- 
consin — Madison Reading Teachers* Program 
paralleled the assessment of the Unit Leaders' 
Program* When asked to evaluate how much 
the pre- practicum seminar helped them under- 
stand the IGE/MUS-E program, one of the 
participants stated it helped much and three 
indicated it helped them some. Participants 
ranked seminar activities in onier according 
to their perceived value: (I) group discus- 
sion, (2) school visits and observations— 
MUS-E, (3) retreat with prospective MUS-E 
principals, (4) IGE/MUS-E printed materials, 
(5) visiting lecturers, and (6) IGE/MUS-E 
films. 

When questioned about their practicum 
experiences, three of the fellows felt that 
these experiences were somewhat to very 
beneficial to them as prospective reading 
teachers, whereas one saw no benefits. The 
three participants who gave favorable re- 
sponses Indicated that teaching experiences, 
obsenratlon of how an IGE/MUS-E school 
functioned, and working with children having 
difficulty in reading were the most useful ac- 
tivities. 

When asked to state if the outlined aca- 
demic courses were appropriate for their 
preparation as reading teachers and why, all 
indicated yes, citing excellent professors and 
courses centered around remedial and develop- 
mental reading techniques. 

Participants were also asked to describe 
In their own words their views on two ques- 
tions. First, what was good about the Reading 
Teacher Program ? Teaching experiences and 
the exchange of ideas were listed, although 
one person was totally "disillusioned about 
the program. Secondly, participants were 
asked to indicate what could be Improved 
about the Reading Teacher Program, Sugges- 
tions included better organization and more 
structure, separate group meetings for just the 
reading teachers, and better definition of a 
reading staff teacher. 

In summary^ the participants seemed to 
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feel that the reading fellows' program should 
not merely be an adjunct to the Unit Leaders' 
Program, although the specific course work 
and practical experiences were nonetheless 
helpful. 



Conclusion 

In general, the five Academic Year Pro- 
grams proved to be quite successful. Each 
possessed strengths and weaknesses in organl-- 
zation which, if considered as components 
separate from the specific program, lead to 
the development of a model program for this 
type of education. The model would Include 
objectives, stated in precise terms of required 
performance, for all areas of knowledge and 
experience expected. These objectives would 
serve as an organizational stnicture for the 
arrangement of both the course work and the 
experlemial situations. 

Requirements for selection of participants 
in th * model program would be quite similar 
to thw^e used by the institutions In this re- 
port. Criteria for acceptance for this model 
program should Include: (l) a baccalaureate 
degree; (2) admission to the graduate school 
and the education department of the program; 
(3) intention to continue working In the area 
of specialization specified by the program; 
and (4) experience of at least two years in 
teaching at the level in which the training will 
be concentrated. Strict adherence to these 
standards of admission would ensure a de- 
crease in difficulties arising from differences 
in background. 

Program content which proved beneficial 
to the 1971-72 fellows included the pre- 
practicum courses which concentrated on the 
components and operations of IGE/MUS-E 
schools; practicum experiences In all phases 
of IGE/MUS-E Instruction, curriculum and 
communication; visits to a number of different 
schools which varied in the type and extent 
of IGE methods and materials used; and prac- 
ticum seminars focused on differentiated staff- 
ing. Courses directed toward analysis of 
learning styles and methods of Individualiza- 
tion should also be included. These five 
areas should be Included in model programs 
developed in the future. 

Objective evaluation is also a necessary 
ingredient In Improving the quality of future 
programs. The Research and Development 
Center's questionnaire (see Appendix B) seems 
to be complete enough to assess the various 
aspects of this type of program. Future pro- 
grams should Include this evaluative ques- 
tionnaire or a similar one. 

In summary, while each of the five pro- 
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grams possessed certain strengths which 
lead to its success, a compilation of the out- 
startling components would quite possibly 
create an ev^ i stronger program. The aim of 



the model program suggested is to use the 
data available from the programs developed 
by these institutions, to provide such an 
outline for future programs. 
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Appencilx A 



Academic Year Program Description and Objectives 
for Unit Leaders, Staff Reading Teachers, and 
MuUiuait Principals As Developed by Each Institution 



Unit Leader Program of the 
University of Wisconsin— Eau Claire 



A* Leadership Skills 

The student will demonstrate basic leadership skills by: 
1, leading groups of students of different sizes 

a. small group (3-16 persons) 

b. medium size group (16-30 persons) 

c. large group (more than 30 persons) 

2^ acting as a specialist in such areas as inservtce evaluation and 
curriculum in a school setting. 

3. being able to contribute to the development of a resource file 
in a selected curriculum area. 

4. being able to identify sources of materials and/or ideas rele- 
vant to IGE and sharing these ideas with the group. 

5. being able to demonstrate the ability to work with dissident 
elements of a unit in a simulated ard actual school setting 
or situation. 

6. being able to demonstrate, by simulation and actual school 
setting experiences, the ability to communicate verbally and 
nonverbally with a group of peers, 

7. being able to recognize, identify, and utilize the important 
skills necessary for two-way communication during a unit 
meeting, IIC meeting, and classroom Interaction with students. 

8. being able to recognize opportunities for class members to 
identify group roles and to identify and be involved in the 
processes of group problem solving. 

B. Individualized Instructional Programming 
The student will be able to: 

1. describe in writing the steps of the instructional programing 
model (IPM) as presented in Klausmeier et aU* 

2. illustrate, in writing, the steps of the IPM in relation to a cur- 
rlcular or other instructional area. 

3. develop a flexible daily schedule for conducting an IGE program 
in a curriculum area (e^g. reading, math). 

4. describe in writing the rationale and procedures for such well-known 
individualized learning programs as: 

a. IPI (Individually Prescribed Instruction) 

b. British Infant School 

c. Open Concept or Open Corridor 

d. Esbensen*s Duluth Plan 

e. Individually Guided Education (IGE) 



*lClausmeier. H. J. et aK . Inglividuallv Guided Education and the Multiunit Elementary School. 
Madison: Wisconsin Research & Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 1971. 
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5. demonstrate grouping of children for instruction in IGE 
according to: 

a« preassessment scores 

b« preassessment scores and differences in learning rate 
(i.e, some children need only two sessions to master a 
skill, others need three or four) 

6» demonstrate assignment of unit staff to IGE learning 
groups. 

7» describe the rationale for, content of, and implementation 
procedure for products developed as prototypes for IGE by 
the Wisconsin Research and Development Center as follows: 

a. Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development 

(1) Word Attack Skills (K-3) 

(2) Study Skills (4-6) 

Motivation Packages for {K-6) 

a ) Goal Setting 

(2) Encourage Outside Reading 

(i) Prosocial Behaviors 

(4) Peer Group Tutoring 

c. Developing Mathematical Processes (DMP) 

8« describe the rationale and procedures for curriculum development 
for an individualized learning program utilizing materials and 
personnel available in the school, system, region, state. 

9. have experience working with children In the following group 



sizes: 


a. 


one-to-one 


b. 


small group (3-13 children) 


c. 


medium group (14-20 children) 


d. 


class-sized group (21-30 children) 


e. 


large group (over 30 children) 


f. . 


independent study (monitor) 



Organization and Operations 
The student should be able to: 

1. describe in writing a "typical" multlunlt school for 
600 children including assignment of staff to units. 

2. write role descriptions for multlunlt school personnel 
(Ue, principal, unit leader, staff teacheff aide)* 

3» explain In writing the rationale for and relationship between 
an individualized learning program like IGE and a differentiated 
stajKlng pattern* 

4* describe in writing such well-known differentiated staffing 
patterns and staff allocations as: 

a. Temple City, California plan 



h» Beaveiton, Oregon plan 



c. IGE/MUS-E 

d. Township High School. Evanston. IlL (Trump model) 

5. describe the philosophy and opinion of such well-^known 
resource persons in the area of differentiated staffing as; 

a. Dwlght Allen 

b. Fenwlck English 

c. Robert Ftndiay 

d. Edward Pino 

e. J. Lloyd Trump 

6» develop in writing a plan for utilizing aides. 
7» have the opportunity in a school setting to: 

a. observe a unit planning meeting 

b» participate in a unit planning meeting 

c. assume some responsibility for a unit planning meeting 

d* act as a resource person in the unit in a subject matter* 
aesthetic » or other area 

e. observe an Instructional Improvement Committee meeting (IIC) 

£, participate in an IIC meeting 

9* observe a Systemwide Program Committee meeting (SPC) 
Evaluation 

The student should be able to: 

1. define and select examples of: 
a. criterion-referenced tests 
b« normative tests 

c* behavioral objectives 

2. develop a criterion-referenced cognitive test including: 

a. a table of specifications 

b. item analyses (hand or computer) in terms of: 

(1) reliability 

(2) difficulty 

O) discrimination 

c. interpretation of data 

d« evaluation in terms of meeting objectives 

3. develop an affective measuring instrument including: 
a« a table of specifications 

bu arrangement of data for analyses 
c« Interpretation of data 

d» determination of whether or not the Instrument met its 
li^ended objectives 



4. illustrate competency in basic statistics in terms of: 

a* definition^ calculation^ and utilization of the following- 



(U 


mean 


(2) 


median 


(3) 


mode 


(4) 


variance 


(5) 


standard deviation 


(6) 


correlation coefficient 


(7) 


normal curve 


(8) 


rank order 



5, score, transfer, and process data for efficient utilization 
in ZGE programs. 

StaXf Development 

The student should be able to: 

U develop an inservice model for implementing IG£ in a school 
with 25 staff members and 600 children^ Including plans for a 
S-day inservice for the staff before implementation and for 
developing a program of IGE in one curricular area and utilizing 
R Si D and Vimcet materials. 

2« develop a model for an inservice training program for aides 
and volunteers in IGE* 

3. demonstrate competence as a resource person for various 
problems identified by IGEA^US-E staff teachers, 

Home-School-Community Relations 
The student should be able to: 

1, develop a plan for interpreting IGE to parents, children, 
community. 

2p develop in writing materials such as: 

a« Reports to parents about a child's progress in an 
^ IGE/MUS-E program 

b. information letters 

c. a newsletter 

d. an announcement describing a schocrs intention to 
initiate an IGE/MUS-E program 



Unit Leader Program Objectives 
of Marquette University 

The general program objectives covered 
four major areas: (1) skills in group dynamics 
and group leadership; (2) skills in curriculum 
and instruction; (3) skills in teacher education 
and improving teaching; and (4) other profes- 
sional skills. The specific objectives for 
these areas is as follows: 

I» Skills in Group Dynamics and Group 
Leadership 

A. Administering and coordinating behavior 

B» Establishing and maintaining liaison 
between elements of the educational 
complex 

C. Helping team members accommodate to 
one another's differences 

D. Fostering good interpersonal relations 
within the team 

Obtaining and maintaining group cohe- 
siveness and morale 

F. Guiding group planning activities and 
other group tasks 

G* Recogni2ing and encouraging situa- 
tional leadership- -when to lead and 
when to let others lead 

II* Skills in Curriculum and Instruction 

A« Diagnosing and assessing pupil needs 
and readiness for deployment in vari- 
ous learning activities 

B. Directing continual re-^examination 
and development of curriculum at the 
team level. 

C» Guiding team planning activities and 
development of curriculum plan$ at 
the instructional level 

D* Implementing curriculum decisions 
through organization and creative de- 
velopment and deployment of children 
and staff 

E. Interpreting and modeling teaching 
strategies 

l\ Keeping abreast of instructional 
methods and innovations 



G. Stimulating invention and use of new 
methods and materials 

III. Skills in Teacher Education— Improving 
Teaching 

A. Training and supervising less experi- 
enced personnel on the team Including 
student teachers and interns 

B. Observing and analyzing teaching 
behavior 

C« Feeding back information to elicit 
change or modification of teaching 
behavior 

D» Planning and execution of pre-service 
and in-service experiences within the 
team 

IV* Other Professional Skills 

A* Skill as a learning specialist: diag- 
nosing needs and identifying appro- 
priate activities to meet these needs 

B, Skill in research: interpreting, ap- 
plying, and coordinating the research 
relevant to the team 

C. Skill in linking school and community: 
interpreting community forces and 
values to teachers so they can design 
relevant curricula 

D» Skill in building learning environ- 
ments: solving physical space and 
instructional media use problems 

Skill in working with paraprofes- 
sionals; supervising the work of 
clerical and instructional aides 

In addition « the fellowship student formulated 
the following specific objectives for their pro- 
gram: 

I« List the roles of a lead teacher which dif- 
ferentiate him from a regular team member* 

A. Demonstrate a thorough knowledge of 
the multiunit organization* 

B» Diagnose a child's learning style* 

Remain current on curriculum innova- 
tions and trends and implement them 
in the classroom ^ Any innovation 
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implemented will be evaluated using 
sound research practices. 

D. Anticipate and solve the problems 
connected with the planning and run- 
ning of a team* 

1 • Human relations 

2. Administrative theories 

3. Classroom management 

4. Leadership 

E. Demonstrate a thorough and practical 
knowledge of differentiated staffing. 

F. Diagnose teaching styles and subject 
matter strengths or weaknesses of the 
teachers on a team» 

G. Devise a framework for continual 
evaluation of programs and teachers 
(continuous feedback)* 

n. Develop an anecdotal log of experiences, 
sample materials, and curriculum innova* 
tions which can be applied In practice as 
unit leaders ♦ 

A. Organize and conduct a team meeting « 

B» Diagnose children's learning styles 
using the shadow method and the fol- 
lowing assessment categories; 

1 . Interaction with teacher and 
other pupils 

2. Attention span 

3» Types of materials (hardware- 
software) he successfully 
works with 

4. Ability 

5» Degree of self-dlrectedness 
6* Attitudes toward school 

C* Implement an individualized pro- 
gram In: 

1 . Reading 

2. Social studies 

3. Science 

4. Math 

S» Language arts 

D. List organizational groups where in- 
formation about individualization and 
lead teachers can be obtained « 

E. List methods of informing parents and 
the community about school program 
and Individual pupil progress » 
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III. Write a statement defining a personal 
philosophy of Individualization. 

IV. Visit other MUS-E schools with different 
physical plant limitations and critique 
their MUS-E organization as it relates 
to their facilities. 

V. Participate in organizing and assisting 
in the presentation of a one-week work- 
shop for lead teachers. 

VI. Attend and participate in a convention on 
the lead teacher program. 



Unit Leaders Program Objectives of the 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 

To carry out his responsibilities as a 
model teacher of children, as a leader of the 
instructional staff of a unit, as a member of 
the instructional Improvement committee of a 
building, and as a planner and coordinator of 
the activities of the unit staff and the educa- 
tional program for the children of the unit, the 
unit leader must be competent in curriculum. 
Instruction, assessment, and evaluation, staff 
development, and adult group leadership. 
Course work and related educational experi- 
ences in several departments are pertinent to 
the program. These responsibilities suggest 
the following role descriptions and competen- 
cies: 

A. Curriculum 

Take primary initiative for iden- 
tifying appropriate content and 
sequence related to one broad 
curriculum area of the elementary 
school and take secondary initi- 
ative for all other curriculum areas. 

2. Take primary initiative for curri- 
culum improvement in an instruc- 
tional and research unit of an 
elementary school. 

B. Instruction 

1 . Develop a plan for implementing 
the Center's model of instruc- 
tional programming of IGE in all 
currlci'lum areas. 

2 . Take primary initiative for iden- 
tifying appropriate instructional 
materials related to one broad 



curriculum area arvi take sec- 
ondary Initiative for all other 
curriculum areas. 

3. Implement instructional decisions 
in an I & R unit by formulating In- 
structional plans for the children 
in a unit and by the effective de- 
ployment of children and statf* 

4. Provide instructional leadership 
in the unit and across units. 

5. Keep abreast of and interpret in- 
structional methods and other in- 
novative practices. 

6. Stimulate the invention and use 
of new methods and materials* 

C. Assessment and Evaluation 

1. Formulate or Identify performance 
objectives. 

2. Develop or identify instruments 
and procedures for assessing pu- 
pil needs, Interests, and capabil- 
ities with respect to objectives. 

3. Plan learning activities appro- 
priate for Individual children in 
light of 1 and 2, 

4. Develop or Identify criteria and 
procedures for evaluating instruc- 
tion and pupil performance in 
terms of pupil attainment of ob- 
jectives. 

D. Staff Development 

1. Plan a staff development program 
for a unit staff, including staff 
teachers, a resident, an intern, 
paraprofesslonais, and volunteers. 

2. Define the duties of paraprofes- 
slonal personnel and monitor their 
work. 

3. Observe and analyze the teaching 
behaviors of the unit staff. 

4. Feed back Information to elicit 
change or modification of teach- 
ing behavior. 



t. Staff Leadership 

1. Outline a leadership program for 
an I & R unit designed: 

a. to foster good interpersonal 
relations within the team or 
unit. 

b. to help team or unit members 
to accommodate to one 
another's differences, 

c. to obtain and maintain group 
coheslveness and morale. 

2. Prepare a plan for: 

a» establishing and maintaining 
liaison between a unit and 
the instructional improve- 
ment committee, and for 
leading and coordinating the 
activities of the staff of a 
unit. 

b. guiding group planning ac- 
tivities and other gr^up tasks. 

F. Secondary Objectives 

The unit leader also has responsi- 
bilities associated with research and 
development, school-community rela- 
tions, and educational technology. 
More specific competencies are as 
follows: 

1. Identifying, designing, and di- 
recting research, development, 
and Innovative activities within 
the team or unit setting; analyzing 
and interpreting research, devel- 
opment, and innovative efforts 
which have application to the 
operation of a unit. 

2. Analysing and Interpreting com- 
munity forces and values to the 
unit for use in curriculum design 
and school-community relations. 

3. Development or identification of 
media resources to fit ^articular 
needs of children and Instruc- 
tional staff. 
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Staff Reading Teacher Program Objectives 
of the University of Wisconsin— Madison 

The aim of the program is to acquaint par- 
ticipants with the concepts and procedures in-- 
volved in Individually Guided EducaUon (IGE) 
and the Wisconsin Design for Reading Skti; 
Development and generally to increase the 
compentence of people who will teach reading 
in the elementary school . Course work will be 
drawn from various departments of the Univer- 
sity, and relevant field experiences will be 
offered in collaboration with area schools. 

Specific competencies sought are as 
follows: 

A. Overall Reading Program 

1. Serve as a resource person to the 
building staff on matters related 
to the organization and function 
of an overall reading program « 

2* Serve as a resource person to the 
unit staff on matters relating to 
curriculum improvement in reading. 

B. The Wisconsin Design f or Reading 
SkUl Development 

1. Develop a plan (in collaboration 
with relevant personnel) for the 
implementation of the Wisconsin 
Design for Reading Skill Develop - 
ment in a given school . 

2. Serve as a resource person in the 
inservice preparation of staff for 
implementing the Wi^cpnsin De - 
sign for Reading Skill Develop- 

3* Demonstrate use of the various 
components of the Wisconsin 

Design fgr Reading ^vqIqv- 

ment, 

4. Work with concerned personnel 
in adaptlnrf th:. Wisconsin Design 
for Rat^dina gkill Ppvgl?pmgnt 
to the schoors overall reading 
program « 

S* Work with concerned personnel 
to clarify the role of the Wiscon- 
sin Design for Reading Skill De- 
velopment in an IGE school. 



C. The Reading Curriculum 

1. Demonstrate materials and pro- 
cedures for implementing a con- 
tinuous progress approach to 
reading instruction, 

2. Demonstrate assessment tech- 
niques designed to focus Instruc* 
tion In reading. 

3. Provide ioitiaUve in establishing 
priorities for assigning resources 
to deal with disabled and gifted 
readers . 



Multiunit Principals Program Description 
of the University of Wisconsin — Madison 

I. Background of Elementary School Organi- 



zation 


A. 


Purposes 


B. 


Trends 


C. 


Issues 


D. 


Related documents 


E. 


Historical perspective 


F. 


Ho. -sontal and vertical organization 



11- Organization Bases of the Elementary School 
A* Organizational theory 
B* Educational philosophy 

C. Learning theory 

D. Curriculum development 

IIL The Elementary Principal 

A. The iob 

B« Theoretical bases 

C. Leadership theory 

Changing role 

E. Simulation of the princlpalshlp 



IV. 1GE/MUS--E 

A» Background and components 

B. Organization 

C. Curriculum and instruction 

D. Print 



V, Staff Development and the Process of 
Change 

K Objectives and directions 
B. Group processes 
VI. Evaluation 
A, Products 
B» Processes 



ERIC 



Appendix B 



Questionnaire for the Lead Teacher 
Academic Year Unit Leader Program 
for IGE/MUS-E 



Questionnaire for thu T.ead Toachor 
Acadtimic Year Unit Leader Program 
for IGE/MUS-E 



Po rsonal Data 

NAME 

Pensianont Address 



Phone 



llavo you a job for the 1972-73 school year? \cs No ______ 

If yes, were you placed in a IGE/MUS-E school? Yes No 

If not placed in a IGE/^^JS-E school describe the institution, job, position 



If you did not obtain a job, what do you fec»l were the reasons? 



* Prepared hy Annamarie Hayes 



Direction s 

The Ri?f;earch and Dc>velo|>mc»nt Concur has comi>lGtod the Academic Year 
Fellowship Pro^jram for the professional preparation of Lead Teachers as 
Unit Leaders in Miiltiunit Elementary Schools for FY1972. 

As a fellow in the Unit Leader Training Program we would like your 
opinion (s) to the following questions, Tliere art^ no right or wrong answers* 
Each item should clearly indicate your honest response. 

Pre-Practtcum Seminar 

1. The Pre-Fracticum Seminar helped in my understanding the IGE/MUS-E 
program. 

a. some , 

b • much 

c . none 

d, did not participate (late entrance in program) 

2. Number the activities in order of priority that aided you most for your 
practicum experiences. 

( ) visiting lecturers 

( ) group discussion 

( ) IGE/MUS-E films 

( ) IGE/MUS-E printed materials 

( ) school visitations and observations— >JUS-E 

( ) retreat with prospective MUS-E principals 

( ) participation with One-Week Unit Leader Institute 

{ ) other (name) 



Wt»rc the outlined academic courses appropriate for your preparation 
as 41 unit loadt»r? Yes Wliy? 



No 



General Information 
Describe in your words: 

What was good about the Unit Leader Program? 



What could be improved about the Unit Leader Program? 



What suggestions do you have for the future development of the Unit Leader 
Program? 



